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== 
AUSTRIAN KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Unless otherwise indicated, all values are in billions of Austrian schillings (AS) and 
millions of US dollars and represent period averages. 


1980 1981 _1981 % Change 1982 est. 
(AS bill.) (AS bill.) (§ mill.) 1981 vs. (AS bill. ) 
Exchange Rate: US$ 1.00 = AS 12.94 AS 15.92 AS 15.92 19808/ AS16.880/ 


INCOME, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT 
GDP at Current Prices 999.0 1,058.3 66,474 1,143.8 
GDP at Constant (1964) Prices 822.1 822.4 51,660 831.0 
Per Capita GDP (Current Prices)* 133,100 140,950 8,854 152,300 
Plant & Equipment Investment (") 250.2 263.6 16,556 271.5 
Net Mass Income ¢/ 522.5 558.9 35,104 595.2 
Indices: : 
Industrial Production (1976=100) 117.6 116.3 116.3 417.5 
Avg Labor Productivity(1976=100) 117.8 118.2 118.2 123.0 
Avg Industrial Wages (1956=100) 765.1 825.0 825.0 891.0 
Labor Force (1000s) 2,842 2,868 2,868 2,881 
Avg. Unemployment Rate (%) 1.9 2.4 2.4 aor 


MONEY AND PRICES 
Money Supply (m1) 9/ a . 10,551 
Interest Rates 
(Central Bank) (%)&/ 6.75 
Indices: 

Wholesale Price (1976=100) 

Consumer Price (1976=100)£/ 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 
Gold & Foreign Exchange 
Reserves 4. 111.1 
External Federal Debt 72.6 
Annual External Debt Service 7.8 
Balance of Payments (Basic 
Balance) &/ -14.3 
Balance of Trade h/ -87.5 
Exports, FOB i/ 226.2 
U.S. Share |. 4.9 
Imports, CIF i/ 315.8 
U.S. Share 10.7 


MAIN IMPORTS FROM THE U.S. IN 1981: ($ million) 

Vehicles, including airplanes and boats (110.4); office machines, EDP equipment and 
accessories (104.1); non-electrical machinery, excluding business machines (110.1); mineral 
fuels, mineral oils and distillates, bituminous substances (95.7); electrical machinery and 
equipment (41.8); pharmaceuticals (32.9); chemicals (26.5); metallic ores, slag and ash 
(23.8). 


FOOTNOTES: 

a/ Changes based on unrounded schilling rather than converted dollar figures; b/ Jan-Sept. 
avs} c/ Income of dependently employed persons plus transfer payments, after taxes, excludes 
self-employed income; d/ Year-end figures; e/ Since Jan. 25, 1979: 3.75%; since Jan. 24, 
1980: 5.25%; since March 21, 1980: 6.75%; since August 31, 1982: 6.25%; £/ Consumer price 
index instead of previously reported retail sales turnover index; g/ Due to the identified 
portion of the errors and omissions position, these data are not directly comparable to 
previously reported figures; h/ Includes transit traffic; i/ Not including transit traffic. 
* De facto schilling, respectively dollar figures 





SUMMARY 


Employing deficit spending and demand-stimulating methods, Austria remained 
relatively aloof from recessionary trends in the world economy during the 
seventies. Since the beginning of 1981, however, this “splendid isolation" 
has progressively given way to a "shared misery". Real GDP stagnated in 
1981. Performance in 1982 was not significantly better, favorable export 
performance and increased private consumption offsetting a decline in gross 
asset formation. Industrial production fell by 1.2 percent in 1981, but 
rebounded to grow by about 1.0 percent in 1982. Unemployment reached 2.4 
percent in 1981 and rose to 3.7 percent in 1982, in part because of an 
expanding labor force. GDP could expand by as much as 1.5 percent in 1983, 
if exports and gross asset formation develop as expected, but not enough to 
keep unemployment from increasing further. 


Due to the weak economy in 1981, the net budget deficit of AS 27.5 billion 
(2.6 percent of GDP) was slightly higher than expected; government debt 
expanded by 13.1 percent to AS 295.3 billion (about 28 percent of GDP). The 
1982 budget deficit was AS 45.4 billion (4.0 percent of GDP). The 1983 
budget draft anticipates a deficit of roughly the same magnitude; if 
realized, it will push the government debt to approximately AS 388.6 billion 
(about 32 percent of GDP). But the 1983 deficit is likely to be 
substantially higher than projected, due to unrealistic assumptions employed 
in formulating the budget. 


Other aspects of Austria's economic performance have been’ more 
satisfactory. Inflation, as measured by the Consumer Price Index (CPI), 
slowed from 6.8 percent in 1981 to about 5.5 percent in 1982. Mainly as a 
consequence of a smaller deficit on the trade account, but also because of 
an increasing surplus from tourism, the deficit on basic balance declined 
from AS 14.3 billion in 1980 to AS 6.4 billion in 1981; in 1982, the current 
account was in approximate balance. The current account should again be in 
equilibrium in 1983, expected growth in imports being offset by an increase 
in the surplus on services. Interest rates reached very high levels in the 
first half of 1982, but started to decline in the second half of the year. 


The United States enjoys a sizeable, but diminishing, trade surplus with 
Austria. American exporters should continue to find Austria a worthwhile 
market despite its small size. However, the recent substantial appreciation 
of the dollar relative to the schilling will require intensified efforts on 
the part of American firms if they are to retain the modest share of the 
Austrian market they now hold. American firms contemplating an investment 
in Europe should consider Austria as the venue for such a commitment. The 
country's stable political economic climate makes it an attractive 
location. Moreover, the Austrian Government is receptive to foreign 
investment and has provided assistance if the proposed investment has 
potential for furthering the Government's full employment and structural 
policies. 
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PART A — CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: MARGINAL GROWIH IN 1982 - In 1981, Austria began to 
feel the effects of the international recession. Real GDP stagnated in 
1981, a setback from the 3.2 percent growth achieved in 1980. By 
comparison, economic growth in the entire OECD area was 1.2 percent in 1981, 
whereas the Federal Republic of Germany, Austria's main trading partner, and 
OECD Europe, recorded declines of 0.3 percent. Favorable export performance 
and a modest recovery in domestic demand in spring 1982 faded away in the 
summer. Hence, the Austrian Institute for Economic Research (WIFO), expects 
real GDP to grow by about 1.0 percent in 1982. This forecast was based not 
only on domestic economic indicators, but also on a deterioration in 
economic indicators in the Federal Republic in mid-1982. Austria's small, 
foreign trade-oriented economy is very dependent on developments in the 
economies of important western industrialized countries, particularly in the 
Federal Republic and the United States. Increasing budget deficits and 
mounting government debt, moreover, limit the scope for autonomous 
stimulatory measures. WIFO projects real GDP growth of 1.5 percent in 1983, 
thanks to higher exports and a likely recovery of gross asset formation. 
The WIFO forecast for 1983 assumes real GDP growth of 2.0 percent in the 
United States and in the entire OECD area, 4.0 percent in Japan, and 1.0 
percent in the Federal Republic. 


FOREIGN TRADE: EXPORTS GROWING FASTER THAN IMPORTS 


EXPORTS - Austria's comparatively satisfactory 1981 economic performance was 
to a high degree due to strong foreign demand for the country's products. 
Measured in real terms, Austria was able to maintain, and in certain 
instances even expand, its export market’ shares. In nominal terms, 
Austria's commodity exports rose by 11.3 percent to AS 251.8 billion, equal 
to nearly one quarter of GDP. Of this, more than one half was shipped to 
the EC countries. Shipments to the EC countries increased by 50 percent in 
1981, a development which continued in the first half of 1982, albeit at a 
reduced rate. 


The upsurge of the dollar, the concomitant depreciation of the schilling (in 
real terms), and a further improvement of Austria's labor cost position 
(except relative to the Federal Republic, where negotiated wage increases 
were lower than in Austria), had a positive impact on Austria's external 
competitiveness in 1982, making possible a further growth in market shares. 
Accordingly, 1982 export growth was to about 8.0 percent; for 1983, growth 
of 6.0 percent is forecast. 


IMPORTS - Reduced economic activity in 1981 depressed the demand for 
imports; commodity imports in real terms declined by 3.8 percent. Strong 
import price increases, however, resulted in nominal import growth of 6.1 
percent, to AS 335.1 billion, as compared to 17.0 percent growth in 1980. 
The 10.3 percent increase in the import price index in 1981 was primarily 
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due to the dollar upsurge, more than 20 percent of Austrian imports being 
invoiced in dollars. Nearly 60 percent of all imports originated in the EC 
area; more than 10 percent came from communist countries; and around 7 
percent, mostly oil, came from OPEC members. Some 4 percent of Austrian 
imports came from the United States. Nominal import growth amounted to 
about 1.5 percent in 1982. Increased demand for consumer durables; 
two-thirds of which are imported, were insufficient to offset weak raw 
materials demand, low inventory rebuilding activity, falling petroleum 
consumption, and declining gross asset formation. In 1983, private 
consumption and the expected economic revival should cause import growth of 
6.0 percent. 


IMPROVING PAYMENTS POSITION 


Due to commodity export growth nearly twice as high as that of imports, the 
commodity trade deficit in 1981 declined by AS 6.5 billion, to AS 83.2 
billion. A surplus in transit traffic netted an overall trade deficit of AS 
78.1 billion. As a result, the overall trade deficit was 11.8 percent lower 
than a year earlier. In spite of increased net receipts from tourism, the 
surplus on services did not offset the high trade deficit. The reduced 
trade deficit and net imports of long-term capital contributed to an 
improvement in Austria's payments position (as measured by the basic 
balance), which was in deficit by AS 6.4 billion (55 percent less than in 


1980). The basic balance was in approximate equilibrium in 1982; the trade 
deficit declined to AS 64.8 billion, from AS 78.1 in 1981, while the surplus 
on services increased, although more slowly than previously. Because of the 
modest economic growth, accompanied by higher imports, anticipated in 1983, 
the trade deficit is expected to rise to AS 69.2 billion. However, a 
deterioration in Austria's payments position is unlikely because of a 
concurrent increase in the surplus on services. 


MODERATELY GROWING INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 


After 1980 growth of 2.8 percent, industrial production declined by 1.2 
percent in real terms in 1981. The decline was due to production shortfalls 
in the mining and basic, and in the investment goods sectors. Industrial 
production in 1982 expanded by 1.0 percent. Growth in energy and consumer 
goods output offset stagnating investment goods production and further 
deterioration in the mining and basic sector. Real growth of 1.0 - 1.5 
percent is forecast for 1983. 


New orders slowed in fall 1982, and the total backlog, particularly of 
foreign orders, was not encouraging. An October 1982 poll of industrialists 
revealed that more than 60 percent of the firms considered their order 
backlogs unsatisfactory. Also, they felt that exports, so far the driving 
element of production, lost momentum in the fall. 
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Whereas total gross asset formation declined by 2.0 percent in real terms in 
1981, industrial investments increased by 9.5 percent. Total gross asset 
formation declined by 3.0 percent in 1982 while industrial investment fell 
by 4.0 percent. This downward development reflects the ongoing economic 
stagnation, high interest levels, and the gloomy expectations of 
entrepreneurs. The WIFO economic forecast for 1983 perceives no need for 
capacity expanding investments; rather, it assumes the emphasis will be on 
energy saving and rationalization projects. 


The difficult situation of Austrian industry in 1981 was mirrored in a 2.1 
percent reduction (to 614,000) in industrial employment. The international 
steel crisis was a major contributor to this development, its economic and 
sociopolitical impact being particularly apparent in the provinces of Styria 
and Lower Austria, where several of the nation's iron and steel producers 
and fabricators, all appendages of the state-owned VOeEST-Alpine concern, 
are located. The Federal Government is seeking to minimize layoffs while 
fostering a restructuring of the domestic steel industry. The steel 
industry was not the only sector to experience employment problems, however, 
and 1982 marked another decline in industrial employment, by 3.5 percent or 
22,000 persons. This trend is expected to continue into 1983, although at a 
lower rate. Industrial labor productivity, stagnant in 1981, grew by about 
4.0 percent in 1982. Similar productivity growth is anticipated in 1983. 


INFLATION DECELERATED IN 1982 


Inflation, as measured by the CPI, rose from 6.4 percent in 1980 to 6.8 
percent in 1981, but still compared favorably to the experience of most 
other OECD countries. Inflation in 1982 ran at a 5.5 percent rate. The 
decelerating rate of inflation growth was partly due to declining prices for 
imported energy and raw materials. Continued weakness in western 
industrialized economies portends a further reduction in inflation, and 
should cause import prices to increase only slightly. Hence, WIFO expects 
the CPI to decelerate further to 4.7 percent in 1983. 


RISING UNEMPLOYMENT, BUT STABLE WAGE DEVELOPMENT 


Relatively low inflation rates, coupled with the Government's priority 
commitment to maintaining employment, contribute to the generally harmonious 
and mutually respectful relations which characterize labor/management 
relations. Strikes are uncommon, the time lost to labor disturbances in 
1981 being 41 seconds per worker. 


WAGES - Wage demands in 1981 were on average a little higher than the 
inflation rate, so that Austrians received slightly higher real wages than 
in 1980. The minimum wage index in 1981 was 7.2 percent above 1980; a 
similar increase was experienced in 1982. Net mass income rose by 6.5 
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percent in 1982 and is expected to grow by 6.0 percent in 1983; a two step 
wage tax reduction contributed to this development. Accordingly, real net 
mass income grew by about 1.0 percent in 1982; a similar increase is 
expected for 1983. Austrian wage policy in recent years has successfully 
trod a narrow path between retaining international competitiveness on the 
one hand and maintaining domestic purchasing power on the other. Austria's 
competitiveness relative to its trading partners improved in 1982. The real 
effective exchange rate index (i.e., adjusted for inflation differentials) 
of the schilling was stable, whereas unit wage costs in industry declined by 
about 1.0 percent, compared to the average of its trading partners. 
However, some competitiveness was lost relative to the Federal Republic, 
because of lower wage increases negotiated there. 


EMPLOYMENT - The total number of employed persons, including 172,000 foreign 
workers, averaged 2.799 million in 1981, up 0.4 percent from 1980 and a new 
annual record. Despite this achievement, the unemployment rate increased 
from an average 1.9 percent in 1980 to 2.4 percent in 1981. The labor 
market difficulties which began in the second half of 1981 and continued 
into 1982 will extend into 1983 and probably beyond. WIFO expects average 
employment to total 2.774 million in 1982 and decline further to 2.766 
million in 1983, while the unemployment rate averages 3.7 percent and 4.2 
percent in 1982 and 1983, respectively. The services sector, although it 
has absorbed some of the redundant industrial employees in the past, is no 
longer developing as dynamically as _ previously. This labor market 
deterioration occurred in the face of the Government's restrictive policy 
with regard to foreign workers, their number declining by about 11,000 in 
1982. A further reduction of 8,000 is anticipated in 1983. Labor market 
developments reflect not only the economic stagnation but an increasing 
labor force, a demographic trend which will continue until 1985. The rising 
unemployment rate is of serious concern to the governing Socialist Party. 
Without Government employment stimulation programs, mainly public works 
projects, labor market developments might have been even worse. The 
Government realizes that its ability to contain unemployment at this stage 
of the economic cycle is limited, but it continues to devise and implement 
employment programs. Maximizing employment will continue to be a prime 
Government objective, irrespective of the election outcome. 


MONETARY POLICY CONTINUED RESTRICTIVE; THE SCHILLING REMAINS HARD 


The savings propensity in 1982 was weak as was credit demand, despite the 
Government's substantial financial requirements. Hence, the gap between 
domestic capital formation and credit demand narrowed in 1982, moderating 
the pressure on interest rates, which started to decline in mid-1982. The 
Austrian National Bank (ANB) contributed to this development by lowering the 
rediscount and lombard rates by 1.0 percent each, following similar moves in 
the United States and in the Federal Republic. Interest rates for new bonds 
declined from 10.0 percent in May to between 8.75 percent and 9.0 percent 
(depending on maturities) in November. Credit and savings deposit rates 
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declined concurrently. The ANB also waived the limitation on consumer 
credit expansion and cancelled the advertising ban on consumer loans. In 
order to dampen interest rate fluctuations on the money market, the ANB 
altered the basis for calculating minimum reserves from a business day to a 
calendar day average. And, in order to exercise better control over 
temporary interest rate movements on the money market, the ANB increased the 
scope for its open market transactions by AS 12 billion, to a total of AS 
15.65 billion. The ANB will take advantage of any opportunities to reduce 
interest rates further, if international conditions permit. 


The ANB does not define money growth targets. Monetary policy is designed 
to dampen external inflationary pressures, avoid capital exports and 
maintain international confidence in the schilling. The ANB pursues a hard 
currency policy, which means that it seeks to keep the schilling stable 
relative to the mark in view of the Federal Republic's importance as a 
trading partner. (In 1981, West Germany accounted for 39 percent of 
Austrian imports, 29 percent of Austrian exports, and most of Austria's 
tourists.) As a result of this policy, the nominal and real trade weighted 
value of the schilling declined in 1981, offsetting in part the steady 
appreciation of previous years. The nominal value of the schilling changed 
little in 1982; given low domestic inflation, it again declined in real 
value. 


CONSUMPTION SLOWLY IMPROVING 


Total retail sales rose by 1.0 percent in real terms in 1981. Sales of 
nondurables expanded by 2.3 percent, while those of durables fell by 2.6 
percent. Retail sales improved gradually in 1982; as a result, private 
consumption grew by 1.5 percent in 1982. Slowing inflation and a wage tax 
reform enhanced the real income of households, allowing expanded consumption 
expenditures. Pent-up demand helped to stimulate sales of consumer durables 
in 1982. These trends are expected to continue into 1983. Public 
consumption rose at a real rate of 2.0 percent in both 1981 and 1982, and is 
expected to rise at the same rate in 1983. After a decline of 2.0 percent 
in 1981, total real investments fell by another 3.0 percent in 1982. This 
represented both lower spending on machinery (1981: minus 1.8 percent; 1982: 
minus 1.5 percent), and an accelerating decline in construction investments 
(1981: minus 2.3 percent; 1982: minus 4.5 percent). Although some recovery 
is expected in 1983, real growth of 2.0 percent in gross asset formation 
(plus 2.0 percent for both machinery and construction investments) will not 
suffice to regain the 1981 level. Total domestic demand (private and 
public, and gross asset formation), grew by 0.2 percent and 0.5 percent in 
real terms in 1981 and 1982, respectively, and is expected to rise by 1.5 
percent in 1983. 


BUDGET PROBLEMS 


The 1981 budget foresaw a net deficit, excluding debt redemptions, of 
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AS 25.0 billion, or 2.4 percent of GDP. The actual 1981 net deficit was AS 
27.5 billion, 2.6 percent of GDP, with the national debt expanding by 13.1 
percent to AS 295.3 billion. Although the Government's net deficit target 
was not achieved, execution of the 1981 budget may be considered a qualified 
success given the unfavorable economic situation then obtaining. The 
assumptions on which the 1982 budget was based (2.0 percent real GDP growth, 
2.4 percent unemployment rate) were, in retrospect, too optimistic. Due to 
additional expenditures, particularly for labor market support, and a 
shortfall in tax revenues, the 1982 net deficit totalled about AS 45.4 
billion, or 4.0 percent of GDP. The 1983 draft budget, as did its 
precursor, foresees expenditures growing faster than revenues. In view of 
the April 1983 elections, the Finance Minister was prepared neither to cut 
expenditures nor to raise taxes; as a result, the 1983 net deficit is 
projected at AS 47.9 billion, or about 3.9 percent of GDP. The anticipated 
1983 deficit will push federal government debt to about AS 388.6 billion. 
Many informed observers, already from the perspective of late 1982, expect 
the 1983 deficit to exceed the forecast level by a substantial amount 
because the budget was based on totally unrealistic assumptions regarding 
the course of the economy. It appears likely that measures to reduce the 
budget deficit will have to be decided upon after the election. Various tax 
increases are possible, as are expenditure cuts, particularly in the social 
welfare field. 


AGRICULTURE 
Like other West European countries, Austria in 1982 had a record crop. The 


large surplus of agricultural commodities has increased the pressure to 
export, particularly grains and wine. 


POLITICAL STABILITY TO CONTINUE 


The deteriorating economy and rising unemployment are of concern to all 
Austrians. Not surprisingly, these issues are central to the ongoing 
political campaign preceding the national election in April 1983. The two 
major groups competing for the electorate's favor, the Socialist Party and 
the People's Party, each seek to ascribe blame for the current situation 
elsewhere, while portraying themselves as capable of dealing with the 
economic problems confronting the country. The economy and economic policy 
prescriptions will be the major campaign issues. It appears certain that 
the unemployment situation will deteriorate further, due to economic and 
demographic trends, and that the Government's application of fiscal, 
monetary, exchange rate, export promotion, employment, and income policies, 
will at best mitigate the effects of the recession. Because of its small 
size and international exposure, Austria has limited scope for pursuing 
economic policies incompatible with those of its major trading partners. 
Its flexibility in this respect is now more limited than usual given the 
dimensions of the budget deficit, the government debt, and the payments 
imbalance. 
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Irrespective of the election outcome, political tranquility seeme assured. 
The major parties have identical economic objectives -- minimizing 
unemployment has the highest priority -- although they are likely to employ 
different policies in seeking to achieve these goals. For example, the 
outcome of the vote could determine whether the employment goal is to be 
achieved essentially through job preservation efforts, as at present, or 
primarily via job creation initiatives. Helping to maintain domestic 
stability will be that unique Austrian institution, the "Social 
Partnership". An on-going dialogue between labor, commercial, and 
agricultural interests, the "Social Partnership" has in the past effectively 
reconciled diverging interests and is likely to be able to do so in the 
future, notwithstanding the pressure to which it is exposed by the 
deteriorating economic climate and individuals who question whether this 
post-World War II institution has not outlived its usefulness. 


PART B -— IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


UNITED STATES ENJOYS BILATERAL TRADE SURPLUS - The appreciation of the 
dollar relative to the schilling in 1981 did not curb import demand. The 
schilling value of imports from the United States increased by 28.1 percent 
over 1980. In the same period, total imports rose by only 6.1 percent, much 
of the rise being due to an increase in the price of oil. As a result, the 
U.S. share in total Austrian imports rose from 3.4 pecent in 1980 to 4.1 
percent in 1981; relative to Austrian non-oil imports, the U.S. share 
expanded from 3.8 percent to 4.7 percent. The increase in the U.S. market 
share in recent years was largely due to growing deliveries of coal, 
aircraft, and office machines and EDP equipment. In 1979, these product 
categories accounted for 14 percent of U.S. deliveries; two years later, 
their share accounted for one-third of U.S. exports to Austria. While 
Austria may continue to buy large volumes of U.S. coal, and incremental 
quantities of office machines and EDP equipment, aircraft sales are likely 
to fall because AUA, the national air carrier, has almost completed 
refitting its fleet with DC-9/8ls. In the absence of further significant 
aircreft purchases, and because of the stronger dollar, the U.S. share in 
total Austrian imports was 3.7 percent in 1982 (4.2 percent of non-oil 
imports). The United States may be able to achieve a similar market share 
in 1983. 


The dollar upsurge facilitated exports to the United States in 1981, 
Austrian exports totalling $ 409 million (equal to 2.6 percent of total 
Austrian exports). The 1981 bilateral trade surplus in favor of the United 
States was $ 449 million (as measured in schillings, 24.6 pecent higher than 
in 1980). Because of rising exports to the United States in 1982 and 
declining imports, the 1982 bilateral trade surplus was about $ 276 million. 


The appreciation of the dollar vis-a-vis the schilling, which started in the 
last quarter of 1980 and continued through most of 1982, has adversely 
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impacted imports from the United States. The strong dollar makes it 
advisable for American exporters to intensify their marketing efforts if 
they wish to retain their present market share. Such efforts could prove 
successful, since the dollar appears to have passed its cyclical peak. Many 
American firms find Vienna a good base for developing and servicing East 
European customers, although the past allure of those countries is 
diminished by the economic problems they are experiencing. 


PROSPECTS FOR U.S. EXPORTERS 


Export efforts in the years to come should concentrate on product categories 
not available from domestic sources but needed by industrial investors, 
health care institutions and power generating companies. Products falling 
into these categories also lend themselves particularly well to fruitful 
promotion because they are (a) subject to zero or minimal import duties; (b) 
free from import restrictions; and (c) less sensitive to price developments 
caused by the strength of the dollar. The Embassy in Vienna has indentified 
five product lines which it believes have particularly strong incremental 
sales potential in Austria in the short-to-medium term: computers and 
peripheral equipment, medical equipment, electronic components, analytical 
and scientific instruments, and printing equipment. These product lines are 
also the focus of the Embassy's trade promotion activities. Other product 
categories having potential are coal, pharmaceuticals, electronic industry 
production and test equipment, and security equipment for industrial, 
commercial, and residential use. As in previous years, the best prospects 
for American agricultural exports to Austria comprise bulk commodities such 
as soybean meal, tobacco, fruit and fruit products (particularly dried 
fruits, citrus fruits, and kiwis). A good market for long grain rice 
exists. Although there is demand for high quality beef, little has been 
bought from the United States, since there is strong competition from other 
suppliers, especially Czechoslovakia. 


MAJOR PROJECTS 


The Embassy in Vienna regularly reports on major trade and investment 
opportunities in Austria. Competition for these projects is_ keen, 
especially from EC and EFTA countries whose industrial exports generally 
enter the Austrian market duty-free. American companies desiring to bid on 
such projects should emphasize the technical merits of their products since 
these may outweigh price considerations. In addition, they should evaluate 
the feasibility of "offset" arrangements such as local assembly, the 
purchase of locally manufactured components, or the outright purchase of 
Austrian goods for sale in the United States or in third countries. At 
least one member of the American firm's negotiating team should be fluent in 
technical German. 
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ATTRACTIVE ENVIRONMENT FOR INVESTORS 


The Austrian Government generally welcomes productive foreign investment, 
viewing it as an adjunct to its employment and industrial restructuring 
policies. Fareign as well as local investors are offered a wide range of 
assistance and incentives at all levels, ranging from indirect tax 
incentives to direct investment grants. Details may be found in "Climate 
for Foreign Investment in Austria", a report prepared by the Embassy in 
Vienna and available from the Office of Investment Affairs, Room 2533A, 
Bureau of Economic and Business Affairs, U.S. Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 20250, telephone (202) 632-1128. 


There are a number of opportunities in Austria for promoting American 
products at horizontal and vertical fairs and exhibitions. These ‘events 

are published annually in the January issue of Business America. The U.S. 
Government offers a variety of services to exporters and investors 

interested in the Austrian market. Detailed information on these services 

can be obtained from the Austrian Desk, Office of Country Marketing, 

ED/ITA, Room 3411, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington D.C. 20230, 
telephone (202) 377-2897. 


The Embassy in Vienna regularly reports on Austrian Government and public 
tenders valued in excess of SDR 150,000 (about $ 163,000). Notification 
and delivery of specific bid announcements to American firms is the 
responsibilty of the Trade Opportunity Program of the U.S. Department df 
Commerce, Room 1837, International Trade Administration, Washington, D.C. 
20230, telephone (202) 377-2251. 


*% U.S, GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1983—381-007/78 








